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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. happy effects upon our minds, for example 
will do more than preceg,—actions will speak 
louder than words; so shall we each one be- 
come a preacher of righteousness, that cannot 
fail to reach to the pure witness in the minds 
of others. Thus may be become as saviours 
on Mount Zion, ‘ For saviours shall come upon 
Mount Zion, to judge the Mount of Esau; and 
the kingdom shall be the Lord’s.’ 

“ And let us all retire to our tents; for if I 
am not mistaken, such are the signs of the 
times, that they loudly call upon us so to do, 
and there closely to keep. The Lord is this 
tent, unto which the true Israel of God mast 
flee to be safe ; and as there is thus an abiding 
in him, who is the munition of rocks, should 
the potsherds of the earth begin to smite one 
against another, such will be preserved from 
smiting with them, in word or deed, and es- 
cape that danger which will more or less fol- 
low those who are found so meddling; and 
that perturbation of mind, that instability of 
confidence and want of support, under the 
various probations tgat may, in uoerring wis- 
dom, be permitted to overtake, which ever 
was, and will be, the case of those who make 
flesh their arm. 

“T eannot forbear to express a fear, that 
there are-among us who are not sound in the 
faith, as it respects an entire reliance on the 
all-superintending care of Divine Goodness, 
in times of danger and difficulty, but who are 
making flesh their arm; and when at times 
their minds are awakened to behold the ap- 
proach of danger, as respects national affuirs, 
are placing their confidence in, what they es- 
teem, the wise conducting of a well-disciplined 
army, and a large store of weapons of de- 
fence; all which may effect the very destrac- 
tion of those who are thus relying upon them, 
instead of the living God, for preservation. 
Such is the great uncertainty of all human 
events! It must with reverencebe acknow- 
ledged by every serious observer, that the Di- 
vine protection has long been over us as a 
nation ; and for the sake of the few righteous 
amongst the different professors of the Chris- 
tian name, is still, I believe mercifully con- 
tinued. But how soon, or how suddenly, this 
may be withdrawao from us as a nation, be- 
cause of our multiplied transgressions, is alto- 
gether unknown to us; but should this once 
be permitted, and the chain of the evil power 
be loosened for a time, this arm of flesh, which 
there is reason to fear many are depending |separated in heart and mind, love and affec- 
upon for support in such perilous times, will|tion, from everything that has a tendency to 
become but as tow in the furnace! Happy will|dim our brightness, to prevent us from bein 
tation of the prophet to Baruch, the son gf|it be in that day, for those who have made|as lights in the world; and be clothed wit 
Neriah, ‘Seekest thou great things for thy-|the Lord alone their refuge, and placed their|those beautiful garments, which so adorned 
self? seek them not: for behold I will bring|dependence on that Omnipotent and Omni-|our worthy ancestors—humility, self-denial, 
evil upon all flesh, saith the Lord; but thy|present Being, who will prove in such seasons |and an entire dedication of heart to the work 
life will I give unto thee for a prey, in allja covert from the heat, a shelter from the|and service of our God; a disposition traly 
places whither thou goest.’ Whilst then weare|storm, and as the shadow of a great rock in a| characteristic of the disciples of him, who de- 
engaged to circulate more generally, among weary land; a day and time when the minds|clared, ‘My kingdom is not of this world :’ 
mankind at large, publications explanatory of |of all may be clad with dismay as with a gar- and thus may the enemy no longer be permit- 
our religious principles, and religious tracts, |ment, for fear of what is coming upon this|ted to roband spoil us, but the language go 
may we give proof, in the first place, of their|part of the Lord’s foot-stool. forth respecting us, ‘Happy art thou, O Israel, 


“And, Friends, let us not dare to meddle 
with political matters, but renewedly seek fur 
holy help to starve that disposition so preva- 
lent in us to be meddling therewith. Endeavor 
to keep that ear closed, which will be itching 
to hear the news of the day, and what is going 
forward in the political circles. We shall find 
there is safety ia so doing; it is the only way 
for us to experience our minds to be preserved 
tranquil, amidst all the commotions, all the 
turnings and overturnings that may be por- 
mitted to take place, when the measure of in- 
iquity may be filled up. I have found, that if 
we suffer our minds to be agitated with politi- 
cal matters, our dependence becomes diverted, 
by little and little, from the true centre and 
place of safety, where perfect = is expori- 
enced, though the world and all around us may 
speak trouble. Such as have this dependence, 
will know it to be a trath fulfilled io their own 
individual experience, that ‘They that trust 
in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
canaot be removed ; but abideth for ever;’ and 
that as ‘the mountains are roand aboat Jera- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his people 
from henceforth even for ever.’ Now, Friends, 
be willing to take up this cross, for have 
found it to be one of the many crosses [ have 
had to take up, and avoid reading political 
publications, and, as mach as aa nows- 

apers; and I am persuaded, if a willingness 
is but manifest on our part so to do, sufficient 
help will be afforded from time to tims, to 
withstand this and every other temptation of 
the great adversary of our peace. [ am well 
aware that men in trade, and sometimes those 
who are free from its incumbrances, have oc- 
casion to resort to those channels of general 
information ; but when this is my case, I find 
it safest for me, after I have received informa- 
tion on the subject in question, then to put the 
paper away from me. I am aware that it re- 
quires firmness so fo act, there being some- 
thing in our nature so anxious to know what 
is going forward in the world; but, my friends, 
nature must be overcome by grace, which I 
never found to be wanting, if rightly sought 
after. 

“] must now conclude, with expressing the 
earnest solicitude I feel, that we may each of 
us be found willing to unite with that all-suffi- 
cient help, which, [ believe, yet waits our ac- 
ceptance ; and suffer it so to operate in and 
upon us, that we may become a people wholly 
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Address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
(Concluded from page 410, vol. li.) 

“ The door has of late been set open much 
wider than was the experience of our first 
Friends, for the members of our Society to 
associate with those of other religious profes- 
sions, in the management of the various in- 
stitutions for benevolent purposes that are on 
foot. Let us be careful, that this does not 
lead us to assimilate ourselves to the world. 
The world hated our first Friends, because 
they maintained a faithful protest against its 
spirit, its maxims and manners; but in pro- 
portion as we put away from us the weapons 
of the Christian’s warfare, and join in league 
with the world, a wider door of admittance 
into all companies and all societies will be 
opened to us. Thus we have, indeed, occasion 
to look well to our steppings and standing; 
remembering, that so far as we join ourselves 
to the world in any respect, we shall be con- 
demned with the world. ‘If ye were of the 
word,’ said our blessed Lord to his immediate 
followers, ‘the world would love its own ; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.’ 

“In order that we may not further forfeit 
the confidence of the public, but regain that 
which we may have lost, let me again repeat 
the caution, that by others’ harms we may take 
warning; and by our future conduct give proof 
of our belief in thisincontrovertible truth, that 
a man’s life or the trae enjoyment of it, con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. Let us learn that essen- 
tial lesson of contentment with little things 
as to this world, remembering that He, whom 
we profess to take for our leader, declared re- 
specting himself, although Lord of the whole 
world, ‘ The foxes have holes and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head,’ so void was he of 
any earthly inheritance. It was the exhor- 
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who is like unto thee, O people ; saved by the 
Lord.’ Tuomas SHILLITOE. 
“ Hitchin, 1st of Eleventh month, 1820.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places, 
(Continued from page 410, vol. li.) 
DAMASOUS. 


Damascus, the oldest city in the world, isa 
curious old place. Had I not been in Cairo, 
and become acquainted all along with these 
oriental mixtures of people and their peculiar 
manners and customs, it would have produced 
@ strange sensation. 

I often wish I could just pick up some of 
you home-folk, and set you down in the mid- 
dle of these scenes. It would not do unless I 
could put my arms round you, and had our 
big Diabés hovering over all, for it would 
frighten you so; but there is nothing like get- 
ting used to a thing! The surroundings of 
Damascus are the most interesting to me. 
Wish I could show you some views we had 
this morning from a tall minaret, of the famous 
old mosque of St. John the Baptist. The mud 
colored city spread widely beneath us, we 
looked down on countless domes and round 
tops, for almost every house has a large in- 
verted bowl on top of it—not so bad here as 
at Jerusalem—I heaps there, that not only 
every house, but nearly every upper room 
had its inverted cover. “The street called 
Straight” we could trace by its sharp, trian- 
gular cover, put on to keep out the sun. Be- 
yond the city are miles and miles of rich cul- 
tivation, trees and gardens, with suburban 
villages nestling among the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The Abana and the Pharpar rivers 
water the immense plain, and nourish all the 
wilderness of verdure, fruits and flowers. The 
Abana (Barada it is called here) flowsinto and 
through the city ; every house seems to have 
its fountain, and the cool, refreshing sound of 
trickling water is heard on every side ; large 
streams, too, rushing in many courses with 
force enough to keep every thing clean, but 
they do not! My guide-book gives so much 
better descriptions than I can, that I will try 
to copy it: “The fame of Damascus begins 
with the earliest patriarchs, and continues to 
modern times. While other cities of the East 
have risen and decayed, Damascus is still what 
it was. It was founded before Balbeck and 
Palmyra, and it has outlived them both. 
While Babylon is a heap in the desert, and 
Tyre a ruin on the shore, it remains what it 
is called in the prophecies of Isaiah, ‘the 
head of Syria.’ It is evident, to use the 

words of Lamartine, that, ‘like Constantino- 

le it was a predestinated capital.’ Nor is 
it difficult to explain why its freshness has 
never faded through all its series of vicissi- 
tudes and wars. Among the rocks and brush- 
wood at the base of Anti-Libanus are the 
fountains of a copious and perennial stream, 
which, after running a course of no great dis- 
tance to the south-east, loses itself in a desert 
lake. But, before it reaches this dreary bound- 
ary, it has distributed its channels over the 
intermediate space and left a wide area behind 
it, rich with prolific vegetation ; these are the 
‘streams from Lebanon,’ and the ‘rivers of 
Damascus’ which Naaman preferred to all the 
‘waters of Isracl.’ And this stream is the 
inestimable treasure of Damascus. The habi- 





tations of men must have been always gath- 


ered about it, as the Nile has inevitably | 
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banks.” ‘‘ Damascus reniains the true type 
of an oriental city. Caravans come and go 
from Bagdad and Mecca as of old ; merchants 
sit and smoke over their costly bales in dim 
bazaars, drowsy groups sip their coffee in 
kiosks overhanging the river; and all the 
picturesque costumes of the East mingle in 
the streets. The first view of the town from 
one of the over-leaning ridges, seems like the 
vision of the earthly Paradise. Marble mina- 
rets, domes glittering with the crescent, mas- 
sive towers and terraces of level roofs rise out 
of the sea of foliage, the white buildings shin. 
ing with ivory softness through the broad, 
dark clumps of verdure, which, miles in 
breadth, and leagues in circuit, girdle the city 
—making it, as the people love to say, ‘a 
pearl set in emerald.’ It is a wilderness of 
bloom and fragrance and fruitage, where olive 
and pomegranate, orange and apricot, plum 
and walnut mingle their varied tints of green 
—a maze of flowering and scented thickets, 
pierced with wild woodland glades that are 
sweet with roses and jasmine blossoms, and 
alive with springs and rivalets. And close up 
to the forest edge comes the yellow desert, 
and around it are the bare mountains, with 
the snowy crest of Hermon, standing like a 
sentinel with shining helmet, on the west— 
“the tower of Lebanon that looketh towards 
Damascas.’ 

The population of Damascus has been vari- 
ously estimated ; in round numbers it may be 
taken at about 150,000, of whom about 100,- 
000 are Muslims and 6,900 Jews—others to 
fill up. The bazaars are in long avenues, 
roofed over ; not a mere jumble of miscellane- 
ous shops, but each bazaar devoted to some 
especial trade or manufacture. There is the 
saddler’s bazaar, where the gay but uncom- 
fortable Syrian saddles may be seen, in all 
varieties. The silk bazaar, where western 
travellers generally linger to inspect the gor- 
geous robes of Damascene work, and to pur- 
chase at least one of those gay head-dresses 
seen so often in Palestine. Then there are 
the Greek bazaar, the tobacco bazaar, the per- 
fume, the coppersmith’s, the boot and shoe, 
booksellers’ and so on, bazaars for every 
branch of trade and manufacture, where the 
traveller may purchase anything he requires 
“from a shoe-string toa camel.” “On the 
market day, the crowds are enormous, and 
then the ‘ Eye of the East’ sees, and is to 
be seen to the best advantage. Then, as in 
fact, on other days, there will be seen Persians 
in gorgeous silks, Nubians in black and white, 
Greeks in national costume, Jews with ring- 
lets, and without, Bedouins of the desert, pil. 
grims en route to Mecca, a marvellous medley. 
The hubbub is generally terrific. Now way 
must be made for some grandee, now a string 
of camels drives the crowd into a mass, or a 
party of midshipmen, just arrived from Bey- 
routh, rushes through the bazaars on fleet 
donkeys, scattering sherbert stalls as they 
pass. And in the midst of all this, the richly 
robed merchants sit on the sills of their shops, 
smoking their tchibouks, and sipping their 
coffee, with the most consummate indiffer- 
ence.” 

In addition to the bazaars are the khins, 
where the wholesale trade is carried on. 
They are, for the most part, owned by mer- 
chants of immense wealth, and the carpets of 
Persia, the muslins of India, the prints of Man- 
chester, &c., form the stock in trade. The 


raisin water, liquorice water, fruits, nuts, in 
fact everything that can be hawked about is 
sold in the streets. The bread boy cries, “Oh 
Allah ! who sustaineth us, send trade!” The 
drink seller cries, “ Oh cheer thine heart,” as 
he rattles his copper cups in his hand, and so 
on. 

We are going now to mount donkeys and 
ride to the top of the mount from whence 
Mahomet looked down upon Damascus when 
he was but a camel driver from Mecca. Gaz- 
ing upon the beautiful scene he said, “‘ Man 
can bave but one Paradise, and my Paradise 
is fixed above,” and turned away without en- 
tering the city. I can but admire his self- 
control in resisting such a temptation, for he 
would not feel the contrast of the dirty city, 
to the fulness of beauty without, as we do. 
A modern writer says: ‘“ Damascus is beauti- 
ful from the mountain,” and “If I were to go 
to Damascus again, I would camp on Ma- 
homet’s hill about a week, and then go away!” 
I might do so too, having seen the inside of 
the city, but unless it were necessary to re- 
main in my tent, would prefer the real com- 
fort of the Demetri Hotel, the most decidedly 
oriental hotel we have been in—modern com- 
forts mingled with eastern luxuries, and mak- 
ing a very enjoyable whole, so very, very grate- 
ful to the weary traveller. 

We have been shown the place of St. Paul’s 
conversion, and where he was let down at 
night over the wall. Have visited the houses 
of Ananias and of Naaman, and the old mosque 
supposed to be the Temple of Rimmon where 
Naaman deposited his ‘‘two mules burden of 
earth,” and reared his own altar (2d Kings v. 
17), the same which king Ahaz saw and had 
copied in Jerusalem (2d Kings xvi. 10—12.) 
We have also traversed the “street called 
Straight,” a mile in length, and now we must 
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Beyrouth, 4th mo. 15th, 1878.—You would 
not envy me if you could feel as tired and 
worn out as Ido! I am almost astonished to 
be alive after twenty days on horseback! and 
now the reaction from constant pressing on 


is nearly as bad as the fatigue. To-morrow 
we expect to go on board a French steamer 
for Constantinople, and are promising our- 
selves ten days of delicious rest, yes rest! 

My brother has gone up Mt. Lebanon to visit 
a school in which New England Yearly Meet- 
ing ia interested through Eli Jones. I wanted 
to go, had looked forward to that as one of 
the things to do here, but tired nature forbids. 
It is a three hour's ride on horseback, and E. 
will stay the night, and return early to-mor- 
row morning. In the meantime I am going 
to drive about the city, and see something of 
it, thinking it will be a luxury to sit in a car- 
riage once more. Beyrouth is very beautiful, 
and more civilized than any place we have 
seen in Asia. The only road in Syria is from 
here to Damascus, and that is perfect as Ma- 
cadamized road can be—a diligence runs‘to 
and fro daily. 

(To be continued.) 

“What solemnity does it cast over life to 
know that our times are in God’s hand! A 
life thus wholly ordered by the infinite Jeho- 
vah must be a solemn thing. What hope for 
the future! What comfort for the present! 
We know that there is a joy beyond the high- 
est earthly joy, and light beyond any earthly 
gloom. Phe storm may be for an hour; the 


attracted an immemorial population to its street vendors go about in legions—lemonade, |calm that follows is eternal.—H. Bonar. 
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Christian voluntarily forsakes the appointed 


of the author” deprives the “ Examen of 


To tHe Eprrors:—Having just received|channels of divine grace and help, which are] value.” 
described in the New Testament as only ex- 


from a friend, the 7th month number of The 
(London) “Friend,” containing a critique on 
two or three paragraphs in the fore part of 
«“ An Examen” of parts of the recent work of 
R. Barclay, on the “Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth,” I wish to 
offer a few remarks thereon, as it may come 
under the eye of some of the readers of “ The 
Friend.” 

The critic supposes he has discovered a 
“fundamental error’ in the paragraphs on 
which he comments, and which in his jadg- 
ment “deprives the examen of value:” he 
therefore takes no notice of any other portions 
of the work. 

To do him entire justice, I will ask space 
enough to give the greater portion of the 
article. After quoting from the Examen the 
opinion expressed, that an author not believ- 
ing in the immediate revelations of the Holy 
Spirit to the mind of man, as Friends have 
ever held the doctrine, isincapable of “ fathom 
ing what Friends believe to be the ‘inner life’ 
and motive power that actuated the founders 
and consistent members of the Society,” the 
quotation proceeds: “ That this serious defect 
existed in the author of ‘The Inner Life,’ is 
made manifest in the early pages of the work, 
and shows its effects in various parts of it. 
He says: ‘If a Christian voluntarily forsakes 
the appointed channels of divine grace and help, 
which are described in the New Testament 
as only in connection with a Christian society, 
will he remain a member of Christ's mystical 
body ? (p. 4.) And again, ‘True it is that 
the body without the Spirit is dead ; but it is 
equally true that the Spirit without the body 
cannot effect its desires and aims’ (p. 6.) 

“The assertion that the appointed channels 
of divine grace and help exist only in connec- 
tion with a Christian society, and that it is 
so described in the New Testament, contra- 
venes one of the fundamental principles of 
Friends, who have ever believed that Christ, 
the true light, ‘lighteth every man thatcometh 
into the world ;’ and the declaration of the 
Apostle that ‘ The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men.’ True, 
the Church of Christ, the body of sanctified 
believers of which He is the glorified head, is 
a society—if such it may be called—through 
which He works for the fulfilment of His re- 
deeming purposes, and through its organism 
His Holy Spirit ministers to the stability, com- 
fort, and fellowship of the individual mem- 
bers. But to say that the omniscient, omnipo- 
tent Jehovah, ‘Who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto a knowledge of 
the truth,’ cannot effect His ‘designs and 
aims’ without the instrumentality of a visible 
Church, is presumptuously to limit the Holy 
One of Israel, and to cut off from any hope of 
salvation millions of those whom He has 
created for the purpose of His own glory, and 
for whom His only begotten Son suffered and 
died.” 

Then comes the criticism. 

“Now what was it that Robert Barclay 
really did say? The paragraph from which 
Dr. Evans has detached the sentences quoted, 
is as follows, “A Christian may be really 
united to the Church universal in a desert or 
a prison, but who will venture to say that, 
because Christ there supplies all his need 
without human means, religious isolation is 
Christ’s ordinary method of doing this? Ifa 


= in connection with a Christian society, 
will he remain a member of Christ’s mystical 
body? Who will venture to say that a Chris- 
tian is performing all his duties, as described 
in the New Testament, if he does not seek the 
communion of the saints, if the establishment 
and comfort of the church members is a mat- 
ter of indifference to him, and if he does not 
do his part, however small, in assisting in the 
propagation of the Gospel?” (Religious Socie- 
ties of Commonwealth, p. 4.) 

“The great leading principle expressed in 
the New Testament is that the Church is 
‘His body.’ All the members of the Church 
have some office. True it is that ‘the body 
without the Spirit is dead,’ but it is equally 
true that the Spirit without the body cannot 
effect its desiresand aims. We are ‘ workers 
together with God,’ and when we refuse to be 
so we frustrate those loving purposes which 
God has towards our race—purposes which 
He designs to accomplish by human instru- 
mentality. The elaborate machinery of a 
steam-engine is useless without the motive- 
power, but without this machinery the steam 
will not accomplish the object which is de- 
signed” (p. 6.) 

“ Robert Barclay’s position is so clearly true 
and Scriptural that some ingenuity is needed 
to misconstrue or pervert its meaning. R. B. 
says in plain words that association with an 
outward Church is not necessary to spiritual 
life, but that it is the ordinary and the ap- 
pointed means through which it is fed and 
maintained. Is not this the fact? R. B. does 
not say, and we are assured he never thought, 
that the millions outside the Charch’s pale 
were cut off from the hope of salvation. Dr. 
Evans says Robert Barclay’s book is vitiated 
by a radical error at its outset. This assumed 
radical error is Dr. Evans’ own creation. Such 
a fundamental misconception of the views 
of the author he is criticising deprives Dr. 
Evans’s examen of value. To understand and 
fairly to represent the opinions of an oppo- 
nent is the first requisite of a critic. That 
requisite Dr. Evans does not possess.” 

The parts of the paragraphs from which 
the expressions controverted are “ detached,” 
do not change the meaning of the assertions 
made, and were not calling for other remarks 
than those setting forth the position occupied 
by the Church, and the high privileges it 
confers on its members. But the sentences 
“detached” are the salient points of those 
paragraphs, being the bold and unqualified 
assertions that the Scriptures describe “the 
appointed channels of divine grace and help, 
to be only in connection with a Christian so- 
ciety ;” and that the Spirit without the body— 
that is “a Christian society”—cannot effect its 
desires and aims.” It would have been well if 
the critic, who pronounces this position to be 
“true and scriptural,” had given at least one 
text that holds out such an idea. What is 
said of a Christian being united to the church 
universal though “in a desert or a prison,” and 
that there Christ supplies all his needs with- 
out human means; or that a Christian is not 
‘performing all his duties” if he “does not 
seek the communion of the saints,” no more 
removes or mitigates the “radical error” in 
the two detached sentences, than does the 
critic’s assumption that what he calls my 
“fandamental misconception of the views 


He remarks, that “R. Barclay says in 
plain words that association with an outward 
church is not necessary to spiritual life, but 
that it is the ordinary and the appointed 
means through which it is fed and main- 
tained ;” and then asks, “ Is not this the fact ? 
It is not, even in this: modified presentation 
of R. B.’s teaching. What he does say is, 
“The appointed channels of divine grace and 
help are described in the New Testament as 
only (not ordinarily) in connection with a 
Christian society.” Were this true, even the 
Christian in a desert or prison would run the 
risk of being deprived of divine grace and 
help, (on which depends spiritual life) inas- 
much as he might thus be cut off from the only 
channels for conveying them. But every one 
who is grafted into Christ draws his “ spiritual 
life” immediately from Him the living Vine, 
without the intervention of any christian so- 
ciety or other human organization. The 
benefits conferred by and through the charch 
are inestimable, but it is its glorified Head 
alone that can break man off from his natural 
and fallen nature, graft him into himself, and 
nourish the spiritual life He has created. 

If R. Barclay does not say, nor as this critic 
“is assured” “never thought” that “ the mil- 
lions outside the Christian pale were cut off 
from the hope of salvation,” it was because 
his own belief did not correspond with the. 
theory he inculcated, that “the Spirit without 
the body—an outward church—cannot effect 
its desires and aims.” ‘‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth and thou hearest the sound 
thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth, even so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” 

Cares Evans. 

8th month, 1878. 


A. chamois case has just been decided in 
Switzerland. Two men of Dresbach in the can- 
ton of Gloris, caught in 1876, a young chamois, 
aged six months or thereabouts, on the Braun- 
wald, took it home and made a pen for it. 
Unhappily a gendarme heard of this, and laid 
an information, and, the capture of a young 
chamois being interdicted, had the two hunters 
fined 10 francs. Now arose the question what 
to do with the chamois. The local court could 
find no precedent, neither any law, concern- 
ing the animal, and referred the matter to the 
Federal authorities, who ordered thatit should 
be set at liberty. His sorrowful masters 
opened the pen, and the chamois wouldn’t go 
out. Depositions to this effect were duly 
drawn up and witnessed, and forwarded to 
Berne, where the Federal Council decided 
that a gendarme should remove the contuma- 
cious chamois, and turn him loose in a moun- 
tain district, where he would be under the 
protection of a game law. The official lug- 
ged the animal away to the appointed spot 
and set him at liberty, and the chamois at 
once turned round and sped for home, till he 
had once more reached his beloved prison. 
The gendarme returned and reported, and 
before the Federal Council could decide what 
to do next the animal grew out of his mi- 
nority, and thus placed himself beyond its 
jurisdiction. Herr Wunderlisch, of Zarich, 
has bought him for 350 francs and has given 
him free range of his park.—Late Paper. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Reparation in the Western Yearly Meeting. 

Tike British Friend for the 7th month con- 
tains five articles referring to the separation 
in Western Yearly Meeting. This indicates 
an unusual awakening of attention to this 
subject. 

The first in order in its columns is from 
William Ball, who alludes to the probable 
course of the delegates sent to this country 
by London Yearly Meeting. 

The editor of the paper next prints his own 
view, on an important question, which he first 
propounds : 

“When two bodies come forward, each 
claiming to be a particular Yearly Meeting, 
of which there can only be one, what substanti- 
ates the right of either to the name and 
standing of that meeting? A right conclu- 
sion on this point would greatly help in any 
future emergency. It seemed to claim little 
thought in our late Yearly Meeting, and is but 
slightly adverted to by our correspondents. 
We would, therefore, with becoming diffi- 
dence, submit that the sole claim of either 
body to the title assumed must ever rest on a 
strict adherence to the original religious pro- 
fession of the Society of Friends, with a prac- 
tice in conformity; and by no means exclu- 
sively or chiefly in consideration of certain 
Friends being officials—the clerk and corre- 
spondents—or contingent on the number of 
members in either constituency. Inthe event 
of either party in these cases emitting no de- 
claration of their adhesion to the original 
faith of Friends, let this point be ascertained, 
and then make election which epistle and 
party to accept. Decisions being known to 
be thus ruled, we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that an effectual check would be placed 
upon divisions, attended, as they are, with 
such unhappy results and seldom entirely 
overcome,” 

In a supplementary account of Dablin 
Yearly Meeting, attention was called to the 
fact, that when the case of the Ohio separa- 
tion came before it years ago, the Epistle that 
was read was not that which bore the signa- 
ture of the former clerk. 

Richard Hall addresses the following letter 
to the Editor, which contains some senti- 
ments worthy of careful consideration. 

“Dear Friend,—In thy report of the pro- 
ceedings of our late Yearly Meeting in refer- 
ence to its correspondence with Western Year- 
ly Meeting, the view held forth and acted 
upon as to what constitutes the claim to the 
title and rights of a Yearly Meeting to a cor- 
respondence with other co-ordinate bodies 
appears open to objection, inasmuch as the 
faithfulness or otherwise of a body so consti- 
tuted to those principles professedly held by 
it is not taken into account. If a Yearly 
Meeting abandons such principles, fails to 
vindicate these in practice, and to encourage 
and assist its individual members in a course 
of action agreeable therewith, does it not for- 
feit its claim to the character it professes to 
hold, and not only loses its right of support 
from such of its members as continue to ad- 
here to the truth, as held by Friends, but its 
claim also to the sympathy and Christian 
communion of other Yearly Meetings ? 

As one illustration of this in the present 
instance: Although divisions and secessions 
are deservedly and properly disapproved as 
an undesirable method of relief from suffer. 
ing, yet when the conducting of Meetings for 
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Worship is no longer left to Him who has 
pomised to be in the midst of those gathered 
in His name, who alone affords the power to 
perform acceptable worship ‘in spirit and in 
truth,’ and practices are adopted which pre- 
clude the quiet and solemnity requisite for 
that thorough avoidance of mere creaturely 
impulses, what course are those to adopt, we 
may reasonably inquire, whose hopes of spirit- 
ual benefit and the performance of a Chris- 
tian duty are thus persistently frustrated ; 
and what advantage is likely to result from 
farther communion in such a mixture ? 

One Friend, I observe, claims the title of 
‘a Meeting for Worship’ for one which he 
says ‘he conducts,’ as an illustration of allow- 
ing the free exercise of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. The ‘conductor’ of a Friends’ Meet- 
ing for Worship is, I apprehend, an official 


Webster, has mentioned several incidents, 
which show that that distinguished states- 
man was not insensible to religious impres- 
sions. 

On one occasion Daniel Webster met a 
party of his friends at dinner at the Astor 
Hotel, New York. This was while he was 
Secretary of State in President Fillmore’s 
Cabinet. 

There -were twenty or so at the table. 
Daniel seemed wearied by his journey, and 
speaking but little, if at all, plunged into a 
darksome sort of reverie, not well calculated 
to enliven his friends. This at length became 
so apparent, and the situation of all so un- 
pleasant, that one of the company urged upon 
a distinguished man present, a warm friend 
of Daniel Webster, to get him into conversa- 
tion. It was thought he only need to be 


never before recognized in our economy—the |jogged, to become as lively as they wished. 


true and living Head of the Church Himself, 
through the working of His divine power, 
being the moving and directing authority 
owned amongst us, whether operating im- 
mediately in the hearts of those assembled, 
or by qualifying and going before His ap- 
pointed and delegated instruments. It is 
under this power alone that the true liberty 
as well as restraints are felt and enjoyed ; and 
is it not the lack of reverent dependence on 
divine power, and sometimes the introduction 
of creaturely interference, that is the real 
cause of what we deplore—viz., the want of 
a lively, refreshing, spiritual influence in our 
meeting together for the solemn purpose of 
worship? 

Is it not a sound view to take—that the 
legitimate right to the privileges of member- 
ship in the Society of Friends consists in our 
adhesion to its professed principles, and a life 
and conversation agreeing therto; and none 
the less so in reference to a constituent body 
or meeting in the exercise of its functions and 
duties? 

In the absence of anything to the contrary, 
I suppose we are to conclude that the state- 
ment in thy former number of The British 
Friend, from the seceders, and signed by their 
clerk, is a candid and truthful one. From 
this it appears that the only means of resto- 
ration to true unity and harmony consists in 
a return to and continuance in first principles, 
by discarding everything at variance there- 
with.” 

(To be concluded.) 
For ‘*The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 12. 

So transcendently important are the eternal 
interests of man in comparison with those 
which relate to his present existence only, 
that no degree of success in business or poli- 
tics, or any other pursuit, can prevent our 
looking on a life as aught else than a failure, 
where the heart of the individual has not been 
brought to submit to the visitations of Divine 
Grace, and enabled through repentance and 
faith to know the forgiveness of sin, and the 
cleansing operations of the Spirit of God. 

It is peculiarly pleasant, in reading the 
lives of those who have filled conspicuous 
positions in the world, to find evidences that 
they have experienced the visitations of Di- 
vine Grace, and been at times engaged to 
labor in the vineyards of their own hearts, 
while they have been engaged in the pressing 
duties of their stations. 

Peter Harvey, in his affectionate tribute to 
the memory of his long-loved friend, Daniel 


This friend consented, and asked him some 
question, that in ordinary circumstances and 
with ordinary men would have led to conver- 
sation ; but it failed in the present case. The 
dark Secretary of State merely raised his 
head and answered simply, and crept into his 
cave again. ae 

Again his friend, frightened by his failure, 
was urged to renew the attempt to draw him 
out. He summoned courage, and said : 

“Mr. Webster, I want you to tell me what 
was the most important thought that ever 
occupied your mind.” } 

Webster slowly passed his hand over his 
forehead, and in a low tone said toa friend 
near him :— 

“Ts there any one here who does not know 
me? 

“No sir, they all know you—are all your 
friends.” 

Then he looked over the table, and (says 
the narrator of the incident) you may well 
imagine how the tones of his voice would 
sound upon such an occasion, giving answer 
to such a question. 

“The most important thought that ever 
occupied my mind,” said he, ‘was that of 
my individual responsibility to God !”—upon 
which, for twenty minutes he spoke to them, 
and when he had finished he rose from the 
table and retired to bis room. The rest of 
the company, without a word, went into an 
adjoining parlor, and when they had gathered 
there some of them exclaimed, “ Who ever 
heard anything like that?” 

Profound and argumentative as was the 
cast of Webster’s mind, when attending re- 
ligious services, he altogether preferred such 
preaching as appealed to the conscience of 
the hearer, and avoided topics of controversy. 
After listening to an elaborate discourse on 
the Revolutionary movements in Europe in 
1848, he said to his family, “The pulpit is not 
the proper place for such speculations. I do 
not go to church to learn history, but to be 
reminded of duty.” 

He once attended a place of religious wor- 
ship in a quiet country village, where a simple- 
hearted old man rose, and after repeating a 
text, said with much simplicity and earnest- 
ness, “ My friends, we can die bat once,” then 
he paused, 

“Frigid and weak as these words might 
seem at first,” said Webster, “they were to 
me among the most impressive and awaken- 
ing I ever heard. I never felt so sensibly 
that I must die at all, as when that devout 
old man told me, I could “die but once!” 





For “The Friend.” 
THE DESERTED MEETING HOUSE. 


This sketch refers to Mie 8 Springfield Meeting 
House, Burlington county, N. J., and was written by a 
person who when young belonged to and attended that 
meeting. It was printed more than ten years ago in a 
daily ae ; but does not 2 pen to have been much 
circulated. It was only a few days since that we met 
with it, and being much struck by its sweet pastoral 
beauty and tender pathos, offer it for publication in 
“The Friend.” e are unwilling that a picture 
sketched by so fine and true a hand, should be passed 
by and forgotten. 


“ How few the years that youth and age divide, 
And yet of startling change how sadly rife!” 
Thus o’er a blighted shrine, a pilgrim sighed, 
Where crowds had worshipped in his spring of life. 


The ancient fane in Druid loneness stood 
Just as of yore on gently rising ground, 
Within the precincts of a sheltering w 
Whose leafy limbs seemed still to clasp it round. 


Forlorn it looked along the public way ; 
No wall begirt it, no protector nigh ; 
Its roofless sheds, fast tumbling to decay, 
Matched well the tottering grave-yard fence hard by. 


The approaching paths where busy feet once trod, 
Uncalled by tolling bell at meeting-tide, 

Still faintly ran beside the grass-grown road 
Whence country grandeur came in sabbath pride. 


By none molested, visited by few, 
With unresisting doors and crumbling wall, 
The sacred awe its ancient memories threw, 
Alone remained to shield it in its fall. 


Yet still the oaks their wealth of leaves renewed, 
Where “early comers” once within their shade 
With studied courtesy and voice subdued, 
Their stores of knowledge modestly displayed. 


The interest grew with each accession there, 
Till entering, passed the Christian fathers by, 
With looks ecstatic as of coming prayer, 
About to plead for mercies from on high. 


Then, half reluctant, though by duty led, 

The young in whispering converse, neared the door; 
And soon each one stole in on tiptoe tread, 

Afraid to wake an echo from the floor. 


On either hand the dais-like galleries rise ; 
There were the elders of each sex arrayed, 

With serious mien but keen observant eyes, 
The youth surveying and by them surveyed. 


No vocal hymns, no organ, pws loud, 

No bustling verger, no robed priests were there, 
No separate altar veiled in incense cloud— 

But all, as equals joined in silent prayer. 


A solemn hush o’er all the assembly stole ; 

Each scanned the past and sought as guiding light, 
The still small voice, that Mentor of the soul, 

By great Elijah heard, on Horeb’s height. 


Not that the stringent rules the old had made 
Could always curb the errant thoughts of youth, 

Or those of other sects, who came and prayed 
With men they honored as the types of truth. 


Oft must youth break the forms the old obey ; 

Slight causes there might serious thoughts restrain, 
As bright eyes glancing o’er the passage way, 

Or prisoned insects whirring gainst the pane. 


Soon fled such lightness when the speaker rose, 
Whose touching eloquence could quickly bring 
All hearts to sorrow o’er the Saviour’s woes, 
Or plead self-humbled with Judea’s King. 


The meeting closed, with mutual greetings shared, 
The stately seniors, then emerging slow, 
Paused oft to question how the absent fared, 
And on the sick their sympathies bestow. 


Not so the young, elastic as a spring 

From strong constraint released, rebounds the more— 
They gaily chat, or boldly venturing, 

Accost the gentle maidens at the door. 


_ So ’twas in old and better times: Alas! 
That troublous themes bewildering earnest men, 
Should through that realm of peace resistless 
And break the bonds of brotherhood in twain. 
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Ah! happy days, thus sadly brought to mind, 
Ah! hapless house whose worshippers are fled, 
Or of their jarring creeds oblivious, ind 
A quiet meeting place among the dead. 


For where are they, those seniors of old time? 
Where—he of grave fourscore, the first in place, 
Whose froward youth in wildness spent, not crime, 
Had ploughed deep furrows on his rugged face? 


And he whose lofty faith, and sombre mind* 
Awed all the weak and oft repressed the bold, 
Severely just, yet generously kind, 
An ancient Cato, in a Christian mould ? 


And he, of massive form, and bearded face, 

Who like old Chronos, in grey marble wrought, 
Sat, grini and still, in one unvaried place, 

Yet revelled in fantastic fields of thought? 


And they, most prized, whom gushing memory here 
With many a sweet yet painful thought revives, 

Whose loving hearts, in their parental sphere, 
Poured floods of happiness on younger lives ? 


Yes, where are they ? Where, too, their brethren now? 
Those plain exemplars of unconscious worth ? 
Move—scarce a bow-shot forth—and humbly bow, 
For there they slumber in one common earth. 


Few lettered stones, no mouldering vaults are there— 
Round kindred groups of graves the pathways run— 
No monumental marbles chill the air 
Or check the radiant glories of the sun. 


Hearts, that ache most, grieve least to outward show, 
And for the loved and lost, too deeply mourn, 

To rear such pageant mimicries of woe, 
As broken shaft, inverted torch or urn. 


There round each grave the sunbeams freely play, 
The zephyrs aati wave its tufts of green, 

And save the coy wood-robin’s plaintive lay, 
No sound disturbs the silence of the scene. 


An hundred years had Death his harvest there, 
Of those whose fame yet sanctifies his ground, 
For gravesmen with hereditary care, 
Keep fresh the story of each cherished mound. 


Seek ye their monuments? look the country o’er, 
And know that all men called them wise and just; 

Learn how in reverence held, the names they bore, 
In new lives spring, like blossoms from the dust. 


* Wit1i1aAm Newsotp. This valuable and exem- 
plary Friend departed this life on the 17th of the 8th 
month, 1828, in the 62d year of his age. From the 
obituary notice published in “The Friend,” vol. I., p. 
360, we take the following: “ He was an exemplary 
member and elder in the Society of Friends, and having 
been experimentally convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and practically ac- 
quainted with their happy effects on the human mind; 
he cherished to the close of life a sincere and humble 
belief in them ; endeavoring to regulate his conduct by 
those pure and self-denying pe which the gospel 
inculcates. When a spirit of unbelief in some of these 
doctrines began to make its insidious approaches under 
the specious profession of more enlightened views, and 
greater spirituality, he was prompt to detect and stead- 
fast in opposing it. With many of those who were un- 
happily beguiled by it, he labored with the most 
affectionate tenderness to convince them of their errors; 
and as its inroads became more alarming, and its dis- 
organizing effects more conspicuously apparent, he stood 
with calm intrepidity against its assaults, and fearlessly 
raised his voice and exerted his talents in defence of 
the gospel of his crucified Lord and Master. Neither 
the smoothness of flattery, the empty promise of popular 
applause, nor yet the envenomed shafts of calumny and 
reproach, could move him from the a of his 
faith, or the integrity of his purpose. He knew in 
whom he had re af Him be- 
oly Scrip- 


and rather than ong 
fore men, or reject the precious truths of 


ture, the divinity, mediation, or the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the Lord Jesus, he was prepared to sacrifice the 
friendships and honors of this inconstant world, and to 
accept the despised portion of a humble disciple of the 
Lamb of God. To the service of the Society of Friends 
he cheerfully devoted a large share of his time and 
talents, laboring with fidelity and industry to promote 
its prosperity, and to resist the torrent of libertinism 
which for a time seemed to threaten destruction.” 
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What broad domains they tilled when strong and 


young— 
What kindness showed to those of humbler state— 
What maxims left couched in their dulcet tongue, 
With fond remembrance many still relate. 


See these poor graves! revered by all around 
No mirth profanes, no reveller comes this way : 
With bated breath each pilgrim treads the ground, 
And sorrowing, views the ancient shrine’s decay. 


Deem we not well, such memories of the dead, 
May stone outweigh in tributary worth, 
And o’er their slumbers holier halos spread, 
Than towering pyramids or piles of earth ? 
— 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 411, vol. li.) 

“No theory could easily be imagined more 
fundamentally adverse to Christianity than 
that of development as presented by Charles 
Darwin ; its direct and undisguisable bearing 
is to sap and remove the very foundation upon 
which it rests. Man’s original righteousness, 
his fall into sin and condemnation, and his re- 
demption by the death of Christ—these three 
are the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. But this theory does away 
with all these. By ascribing the origin of 
man to a hairy brute, it denies his primitive 
righteousness ; by denying his original righte- 
ousness, it denies his fall; by denying his fall, 
it denies his redemption therefrom by the 
death of Christ. It denies that primitive 
man had any knowledge of or belief in ‘a 
God hating sin and loving righteousness.’ It 
is evident, then, that under the garb of De- 
velopment we discover an insidious but dead- 
ly foe to our holy religion, that hopes, by 
thus gnawing at its roots, to see its whole 
fair form wither away from the earth. 

This theory, moreover, denies to man an 
immortal spirit, and blots out all his hope of 
future existence. If, as this hypothesis as- 
serts, there has descended from the monkey a 
series of advancing and improving creatures, 
each succeeding one less ape-like and more 
buman-like, until at length they developed 
into man; it follows that man’s mind has 
been derived from the monkey mind, just as 
his body has been derived from the monkey 
body—the two animals, man and the monkey, 
are in their nature identical; there is, there 
can be, no essential difference. This Darwin 
openly avows, and persistently attempts to 
prove. Man, according to his doctrine, is 
merely a more perfectly developed animal. 
Hence we are landed in this dilemma—we 
must either hold that all monkeys have, like 
men, immortal souls; or, that all men, like 
monkeys, are soul-less and doomed to eternal 
extinction—conclusions alike repugnant to 
religion and to common sense. 

The representation that man has descended 
from ‘a hairy quadruped’ is not less degrading 
in its influence than it is repulsive in its as- 
pect and profane in its spirit. This attempt 
to give man a bratish origin, not only lowers 
him in the scale of being, but in his own 
estimation, and tends inevitably to injure 
and degrade his character. Let our children 
once be brought to believe that they are but 
brothers and sisters to the apes, instead of 
being the offspring of God, and that their 
forefathers were but beasts in the forests, and 
it will take away from them the most power- 
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ful of motives to act a rational, worthy and) humanity are found to be, are taught, as they |the tribute of gratitude and praise from my 


noble part on the great stage of human life. 

This materialistic doctrine, we have suffi- 
cient reasons to believe, is already beginning 
to produce its direful but legitimate fruits. 
Denying, as it does, all real distinction be- 
tween man and beast, between the spirit of 
the brute that goeth downward and the spirit 
of man that goeth upward, and thus banish- 
ing from the mind and heart all sense of ac- 
countability—who but must see that its direct 
and certain tendency is to take away the fear 
of God from before the eyes of men, to break 
down all the restraints arising from an appre- 
hension of His righteous judgment, and to 
extinguish all hope, all desire of His approba. 
tion and reward in a future state? Those 
teachers who would make man believe that 
he is a brute in his origin, take the most ef- 
fectual course to make him a brute in his 
character; and they are, we doubt not, in no 
trivial measure accountable for the reckless 
disregard and violation of law, human and 
divine—the low estimate set on human rights 
and human life, and the frequent dark and 
shocking crimes—that have so marked the 
past few years. 

Of all this it will be sufficient proof to 
quote a single paragraph from Darwin’s work. 
Speaking of Natural Selection as affecting 
civilized nations, he says: ‘ With savages the 
weak in body or mind are soon eliminated (i. 
e., are killed off), and those that survive com- 
monly exhibit a vigorous state of health. We 
civilized men, on the other hand, do our 
utmost to check the process of elimination ; 
we build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed 
and the sick; we institute poor-laws, and our 
medical men exert their utmost skill to save 
the life of every one to the last moment. There 
is reason to believe that vaccination has pre- 
served thousands, who from a weak constitu- 
tion would formerly have succumbed to small- 
pox. Thus the weak members of civilized 
societies propagate their kind. No one who 
has attended to the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals will doubt that this must be highly in- 
jurious to the race of man. It is surprising 
how soon a want of care, or care wrongly di- 
rected, leads to the degeneration of a domestic 
race; but excepting in the case of man him- 
self, hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow 
his worst animals to breed.’* Thus plainly 
are we given to understand, that in building 
asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, the 
sick ; instituting poor-laws; administering 
vaccination—endeavoring thus to prolong the 
lives of our fellow-creatures—we are directing 
our care wrongly, and causing a degeneration of 
the race of man! Who would wish, who would 
consent, to have such a passage as the above 
introduced into our national School Books ? 
Could any sentiment or principle be incul- 
cated more ruinous to morals, or more opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity, or more wither- 
ing to all the kindly feelings of our nature? 
And that dark hint at ‘elimination,’—what 
more effectual encouragement could be given 
to the commission of Infanticide and Feti- 
cide, crimes already so shockingly prevalent? 

Again: This theory which would identify 
the human race with the brutes of the forest, 
and avers them to be subject to the same laws 
and doomed to the same fate, tends to work 
national as well as individual evil. When sin- 
ful and selfish and sensual beings, as fallen 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I., p 161. 


are by the theory of Natural Selection, that 
it is a law of nature to Man, no less than to 
beast, that the strong should trample down 
and exterminate the weak, and that when 
they are successful in doing so, they are only 
inheriting their legitimate destiny as ‘the 
fittest to survive’-—what results, what fruits 
could be looked for from such a doctrine but 
high-handed injustice, oppression and cruelty, 
on the one hand, and suffering, slavery and 
extermination on the other? Is not the ten- 
dency, if not the design, of evolutionism, 
therefore, to favor the strong, and to crash 
the weak—to elevate the favored few, and to 
depress the less fortunate multitude? Is not 
its very spirit that of the tyrant’s maxim, 
‘Might makes right? Certain it is that, 
The Survival of the Fittest, and Liserty, 
FRATERNITY AND EQUALITY can never be in- 
scribed on the same banner.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 412, vol. li.) 

The pestilence which desolated Philadel- 
phia in 1793, fell heavily upon the family of 
Margaret Morris, and called forth all her forti- 
tude and resignation to bear up against the 
calamities which overwhelmed her. In the 
early stage of the epidemic, she was urged by 
her son Richard to leave the city for a place 
of safety, and her reply is characteristic of 
her unselfish heroism. The coming events 
seem already to have cast their shadows upon 
her spirit. 

“To Gulielma Maria Smith. 
Philadelphia, 8 mo. 11, 1793. 

Under the present awful visitation, I think 
I would not dare to seek a retreat from the 
spot where Providence has placed me, and 
flee a place more polluted with the sins of its 


chastened heart. My dear Abbie’s* pulse is 
rather better this afternoon, and I am almost 
ready to flatter myself that her life may be 
spared for my future comfort, and the benefit 
of her little ones. Has any body told you I 
was three nights and days in Pear street, 
with no other help than little Polly and our 
Tommy, and both my sick children to wait 
upon? Late on seventh day dear B.S. senta 
colored man and woman to me, and my dear 
son inclining to doze, I lay down by him and 
got a couple of hours sleep, and waking found 
him much altered. 1 sat by him till it was 
time to send out, and sent the man to B. S. 
and placed the woman with Abbie, and then 
by myself I watched the parting breath. The 
closing scene was all still; no sigh, or groan, 
or struggle discomposed his face and limbs; 
and then, oh! then, ‘the hands of the pitiful 
mother,’ prepared her child’s body for the 
grave. And well would it have been, if I 
could have contented myself with doing this 
much, But vain and foolish, I thought my- 
self strong enough to do every thing, and insist- 
ed on seeing the dear remains deposited by the 
beloved companion of my youth. Presuming 
on my own strength I went, but what followed 
I know not. When I awoke after two days 
of delirium I found myself in bed in my own 
front parlor, and my dear D. S. and others 
tenderly watching me. I believe from my 
present weakness, I have been ill, but hope 
soon to be able to go about again. Let my 
suffering be a means of preservation to you, 
my tenderly beloved children. Presume not 
on your Own strength in any case, and learn 
from your mother’s example and experience 
that resignation is the road to peace.” 


“To Richard Hill Morris. 
Philadelphia, 9 mo. 19, 1798. 


My beloved son,—I have seen thy letter to 
B. S.+ of this day and have undertaken to 


inhabitants than the infectious fever now|reply to it. In the first place I may inform 
raging amongst us. We cannot fly from the|thee, that through the mercy of Providence I 
rod commissioned to strike us amongst the|am recruiting from my late fatigue, and en- 
rest, and the Hand that directs it can pre-|deavoring to reconcile my mind to the dis- 
serve us amidst the thousand slain. May pensations of unerring Wisdom. My dear, 
you, my beloved children, with me, be pre-|sweet Abby Morris was laid by her husband 
served in humble, holy confidence in that all-/on Second-day last. Thy dear uncle and my 
sufficient Arm which hath hitherto helped us!| beloved brother, Wells, was taken yesterday 
It is, indeed, an awful time in our city. The|withanague. The docter (Ruth) pronounced 
dead and dying are carried by our door, yet/it to be the prevailing fever, though mild in 
the infection hath not appeared near us. My its appearance. He took the medicines and 
family are as yet, all well, and for myself, [|was twice bled, and this evening at 9 o’clock 
have not been afraid to go where duty calls|[ had a note from his daughter Hannah, who 
me. I burn tar and tobacco many times a|tells me with heart-felt pleasure, the doctor 
day in all our rooms, and have done the same |says her dear father isinasafeway. * * * 
with Debbie’s, and sent tar to thy brothers ;|There were eight or ten died in Pear street 
but they seem as though they would not sub-|in the course of two or three days. W. 
mit to use any precaution. How they will|Waring died the day after my poor son. 
fare 1 know not.” Kight days after the date|Every house was shut up. Dr. G—— was 
of that letter her eldest son, Dr. John Morris, |better and getting out again. Adieu my love, 
had fallen a victim to the disease under circum-|may Heaven preserve thee. This is the affec- 
stances that wrung the heart of his widowed |tionate and daily prayer of thy tender mother, 


parent. Her own pen must describe the 
agonies which she endured “and the ensuing 
sorrows.” 

The following to J. and G. M. S. is without 
date, but appears to be the first written by 
her, after the melancholy event. 


“ M. M. to J. & G. M. Smith. 

My dear son and daughter,—I have received 
your several affectionate letters, and desire 
to be thankful, that in the midst of the pre- 
sent afflictive scene it has pleased the Divine 
Goodness to leave me blessings that call for 


M. Morris. 

9 mo. 23d, 1793. 
To the same. * * * Thus we arein the 
midst of danger, and whose turn it may be 
next, we know not. Charles Lee was buried 
yesterday. Sallie Dorsey and the man who 
attended B. D.’s store are both confined; in 
short it is endless to say who are sick and 


* Wife of Dr. John Morris whose death is recorded 
in this letter. 
+ Benjamin Smith, husband of her daughter Debo- 


rah. 
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dead; it seems as if the hearses were going|One was persecuted in his family, by his 
by day and night. This day week we were/friends and companions ; another was visited 
told 126 were buried; but the number has|with sore pains and humbling diseases, neg- 
gradually lessened since that time, and though |lected by the world ; another had all these 
many are sick yet fewer die now than in the/afflictions meeting in one—deep called upon 


beginning. * * *x* * * * * *® * 

P.S. As to myself, I dare not quit the 
post assigned me by Infinite Wisdom. Alas! 
whither should I go and for what? I have 
heard of some who in the moment they were 
putting their goods into a cart to remove 
from their own house, were seized with a fever 
and before their goods were unloaded at an- 
other place had died. * * Dear B. S—— 
has been more than a son to me, and amidst 
the late and present trials, I desire to be 
truly thankful for the blessings still left me ;! 
amongst which I account thy absence from the 
city not the least, and entreat thee not to at- 
temptavisittous. The time may come, when 
thy personal appearance here may be indispen- 
sably necessary; and then will be the proper 
time to come and not till then.. I wish thee, 
my love, to take great care of thy health ; 
avoid fatigue, and take moderate exercise. 
From, my beloved son, thy tenderly affection- 
ate mother M. 


To the same. * * * As for myself, I am 
endeavoring to reconcile my mind to the dis- 
pensations of Infinite Wisdom ; but it will be 
long before my poor tabernacle recovers from 
the shock it has sustained. 8S. Dorsy is sick 
of the fever, but the doctor thinks it is not at 


* | deep. 


Mark, all are brought out of them. It 
was a dark cloud but it passed away; the 
water was deep, but they have reached the 
other side. Not one of them blames God for 
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The commencement of a new volume of our 
Journal naturally gives rise to a train of re- 
flections on the objects to be attained, and the 


the road He led them; “salvation” is their} responsibility connected with a publication of 


only cry. Are there any of you, dear chil- 
dren, murmuring at your lot? Do not sin 
against God. This is the way God leads all 
His redeemed ones. You must have a palm 
as well as a white robe. No pain, no palm ; 


no cross, no crown; no thorn, no throne; no|borders of Unitarian sentiments. 


gall, no glory. Learn to glory in tribulation 
also. 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 
—M’ Cheyne. 


————_—~> o—____ 


this kind. 

It was originally established about fifty-one 
years ago as a medium of communication 
among Friends, at a time when our Society 
was much disturbed by the spread withia its 
A know- 
ledge of the events which were transpiring in 


“T reckon that the sufferings of this|/the different meetings was thus made easily 


accessible to its readers. 

A review of its pages, as they have ap- 
peared in successive years since 1827 (when 
it was commenced) would show the record of 


He who knows how to pray has the secret| many wonderful inventions and discoveries in 


of support in trouble, of relief from anxiety, 
and of strength for the performance of duty ; 
the power of soothing every care, and filling 
the soul with entire trast and confidence for 
the future.— Wm. Jay. 





LIST OF AGENTS. 
We append herewith a list of Agents to 
whom applications may be made, and who 
are authorized to receive payment for “The 


present of the malignant kind. My W. M.| Friend.” 


and Patty are at B. D.’s for the present; S. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


and Mollie are here, and the dear little baby | John Trimble, Concordville, Delaware Co. 
is put out to nurse for the moment. As soon Joseph Scattergood, West Chester. 
as I am able to get abroad, I expect to have|Thomas M. Harvey, West Grove, Chester Co. 


all my dear little *orphans brought home. 
What a charge it will be at my time of life 1| 
But the Hand that bas appointed my portion, 
I doubt not, will qualify me to perform all 
that He shall be pleased to require of me. a 
I am favored to act my part well, it matters 


George Sharpless, London Grove, Chester Co. 
Benjamin Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmore- 
land Co. 
Reuben Battin, Shunk P. O., Sullivan Co. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Charles Stokes, Medford, Burlington Co. 


not whether I have a rough orasmooth path | Joe] Wilson, Rahway. 
to walk in, while walking through this vale} William Carpenter, Salem. 


of tears to the promised land, of which I have 
lately thought I had a little glimpse. And, 
oh! what a mere nothing did the world, and 
all the goodly things in it, appear to my 
mind, when endeavoring to reach after the 
enjoyment of ever enduring happiness. May 
thy mind, my dear child, often seek to be 
favored with a foretaste of what I hope is in 
store for thee, and thy dear companion, to 
whom, with thyself and children, I shall ever 
remain, a tender and affectionate mother. 
M. M.” 


No Cross, No Crown.—Every one that gets 
to the throne must put his foot upon the 
thorn. We must taste the gall if we are to 
taste the glory. Whom God justifies by faith, 
He leads into tribulation also. When God 
brought Israel through the Red Sea, He led 
them into the wilderness; so, when God saves | 
asoul, He triesit. The way to Zion is through 
the valley of Baca. You must go through 
the wilderness of Jordan, if you are to come 
to the land of promise. Some believers are 
much surprised when they are called upon to 
suffer. They thought they would do some | 
great thing for God; but all that God per- 
mits them to do is to suffer. Go round to 
every one in glory, every one has a different 
story, yet every one has a tale of suffering. 


* Children of Dr. Jno. Morris. 
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NEW YORK. 
Robert Knowles, Smyrna, Chenango Co. 
Alfred King, Ledyard, Cayuga Co. 
Joshua Haight, Somerset, Niagara Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William B. Oliver, Lynn. 
OHIO. 
George Blackburn, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Daniel Williams, Flushing, Belmont Co. 
Asa Garretson, Barnesville, Belmont Co. 
Benj. D. Stratton, Winona, Columbiana Co, 
Gilbert McGrew, Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 
James R. Kite, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
Dr. Isaac Huestis, Chester Hill, Morgan Co. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville, Harrison Co. 
Jebu L. Kite, Damascoville. 
William H. Blackburn, East Carmel, Colum- 
biana Co. 
ohn M. Smith, Smyrna, Harrison Co. 
Edmond Fowler, Bartlett, Washington Co. 
INDIANA. 
James Woody, Thorntown, Boone Co. 
IOWA. 
Joseph Hall, Springdale, Cedar Co. 
Nathan Warrington, Coal Creek, Keokuk Co. 
Richard Mott, Viola, Linn Co. 
* GREAT BRITAIN. 
Joseph Armfield, South Place Hotel, Fins- 
bury, E. C. London. 
Richard Hall, Waverton, Wigton, Cumber- 
land, England. 


art and science ; and of great changes wrought 
in social habits by their application to civil 
life. 

In political history, the reader might trace, 
among other noteworthy events, the consoli- 
dation of the German States into one Empire, 
under the leadership of Prussia; and of the 
Italian States, under the government of the 
Sardinian King; the remarkable wave of revo- 
lution that swept over Europe in 1848; the 
extension of Russian sway in the central re- 
gions of Asia ; the changes in the government 
of France; the general enfranchisement of 
serfs and slaves by nearly all the civilized 
world; and the desperate effort made by the 
slave-holding interests of our United States 
tosupport a system which was out of harmony 
with the civilization of the age—efforts which 
caused a prolonged and bloody war, but which 
ended in the destruction of the system itself. 

The records of our own beloved Society 
during the same period present many evi- 
dences of the unsettlement and disturbance 
caused by the introduction into a religious 
body of new doctrines and feelings. The 
bond which united us as one people has been 
weakened thereby. In some parts, where 
outward fellowship is still maintained, there 
is a lessening of that inward union which 
exists only between those who are of one 
heart and of one mind. In other places, this 
weakening of the cord has progressed so far, 
that divisions have been effected among those 
who claim the same honorable appellation of 
“ Friends.” That such results should follow 
from such causes, is neither unexpected nor 
unreasonable; however saddening it has been 
to many hearts. But there is one feature 
which is peculiarly trying tous. Differences of 
judgment, as to the proper steps to be taken 
in the emergencies that have arisen, and other 
secondary causes, have, in some cases, been 
allowed to separate those who are really 
united in the attachment to our religious doc- 
trines. 

We have been comforted however in the 
belief of latter times, that in some sach cases 
there is less of a disposition to jadge unchari- 
tably of the actions and motives of others, and 
more of a concern to watch closely their own 
footsteps. We sincerely desire that this soften- 
ing process may continue and spread, until, 
in the Lord’s way and time, all may be done 
away with, that hinders the full enjoyment 
of unity, and the harmonious working to- 
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gether as one body, of all those who believe 
in the precious doctrines which George Fox 
and his associates were commissioned to re- 
vive and promulgate. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Ustrep States.—Violent local storms prevailed in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and north- 
ern New York, on the 8th and 9th inst., doing - great 
damage to property and at Wallingford, Connecticut, 
causing sad loss of life. For a few minutes there was 
a deluge of rain, with terrific thunder and lightning, 
and for about a minute the wind burst in fury, demolish- 
ing Sonty houses, and about fifty barns. 


he committee on accounts of the School Board of 
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Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
45 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds; straw, 45 a 55 cts. per 100 

unds. 

Beef cattle were firmer and prices } a § cts. higher; 
1800 head arrived and sold at 3} a 6 cts. for common to 
prime. Sheep, 3} a 6 cts. Hogs, 6} a 7} cts. per pound 
as to quality. 

ForeiGn.—The mechanics in the shipyards on the 
Clyde have unanimously refused to submit either to an 
increase of their hours of labor or to a ten per cent. re- 
duction of their wages, the alternative of which was 
offered them by their employers. 

In the last six months, the value of coal exported 
from Great Britain was $17,675,180, against $18,869,600 
in the same period of 1877. 

The Calcutta dispatch says: The rains have been 


Boston, state the number of pupils belonging to all the |abnormally heavy. Great damage has been done to the 


schools in that city, to be 47,212, and the average cost 
per pupil $33.33. The assessed value of school pro- 
perty is $7,211,500. The total expenses of the schools 
were $1,582,116.09. 

The official figures of the transatlantic steamship 
companies show, that during the past three months 
20,333 passengers have left the port of New York for 
Europe. These returns, as compared with former years, 
show the prevailing tendency of replacing old steamers 
with larger and faster vessels, and thus, with less trips 
and fewer steamers, carrying larger numbers of passen- 


ers. 

In the last fiscal year, the total number of letters and 
packages registered was 4,348,127, and $367,438.88 was 
collected in fees. The percentage of ordinary letters 
lost was about one fiftieth of one per cent.; 343,642 
packages of stamped envelopes and postal cards, valued 
at $26,525,836.47, and 31,811 packages of United States 
bonds, currency and internal revenue stamps, valued at 
$124,147,040.54 were forwarded for the Government 
without charge for registration. Out of the immense 
sums carried for the Government not a penny was lost, 
and of the amount carried for the Post-office Depart- 
ment only two small packages of little value, failed to 
reach their destination. It is thought the registry sys- 
tem will be self-sustaining when extended to all classes 
of mail matter. 

Reports received from most of the gold and silver 
mines on the Pacific slope, state the total production at 
$24,436,800; nearly 40 per cent. of this was gold, about 
$14,000,000 silver, lead $600,000. 

The yield of wheat in Dakota territory is estimated 
this year at 15,000,000 bushels. 

During last month, 8,689 immigrants arrived at New 
York. There came from Germany 2074; Russia 1246; 
England 1115; Ireland 1072 ; Scandinavia 978. 

A passenger car, propelled by compressed air, has 
been running on one of the railroads of New York city. 
The experiments were first made at Glasgow, and hav- 
ing come under the notice of Americans, the inventors 
were brought to this country, and for nearly a year 
have been making improvements on the original patent. 
The motive power is supplied by reservoirs under the 
floor and seats; which are capable of holding in store 
17,000,000 foot pounds of working power. The air re- 
ceiver is tested up to a capacity of 600 pounds to the 
square inch, but is not worked above 350. The burst- 
ing pressure of the machinery is about eight times 
above the working pressure. The car can be run quite 


as fast as the steayg dummies which are used on the} 


elevated railroads, and on surface roads may be run at 


the rate of fifteen miles per hour; although the rate of 


= can be increased to forty miles per hour. It is 
claimed the expense of these cars will be thirty per cent. 
less than steam cars, and fifty per cent. less than horse 


cars. 

The Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service 
reports the existence of yellow fever at Port Eads, New 
Orleans, Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, and some other 


laces. In New Orleans, 431 cases and 118 deaths have 


n reported. 

There were 1967 deaths in Chicago during last month. 
In this city there were 301 deaths during the past week. 
The greatest number in any ward was 20. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 100}. U. S. sixes, 


crops, and great distress prevails in consequence of the 
floods. The canals and irrigation works have been 
breached. Terrible distress prevails in Cashmere, and 
energetic steps are being taken to relieve the people, 
who in many parts of the country are subsisting upon 
herbs and unripe fruit. 

The Franco-American Commercial Conference, have 
prepared a memorial to the United States Congress and 
French Chambers, calling attention to the languor of 
commercial relations between the two countries, and 
declare that the reason is to be found in their respective 
import duties. They urge the ne for a treaty of 
—- ; and a general revision of the American 
tariff. 

The Swiss National Council has voted $1,300,000 as 
the contribytion of Switzerland towards completing the 
St. Gothard tunnel. 

A dispatch from Alexandria says the river Nile is 
rising favorably. It is now higher than at any time 
last year, and the prospect for the crops are excellent. 

George F. Seward, U. S. Minister to Peking, says 
that the prospect of American trade with Chinese ports 
was never so good as at present. Cotton manufacturers 
are beginning to find a good market, in competition 
with English goods, and the general disposition of the 
Chinese Government is, to abandon to some extent, the 
policy of isolation, and to favor foreign intercourse. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthl 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on coal 
day, Ninth mo. 2d, 1878. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
to these schools, not members of our religious Society, 
whose parents may desire to have them educated free 
from the unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, 
too common in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to them. The 
terms are moderate, and Friends belonging to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these 
schools, (also members), who may find the charges 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. 

The principal schools will open for the next term, 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margaret 
Lightfoot, as Principals, both successful teachers of 
many years’ experience. Opportunities will here be 
afforded of obtaining a liberal education in useful 
branches of study, and in the Latin, Greek and French 
languages. Facilities for illustration are afforded by a 
valuable collection of philosophical and chemical ap- 

aratus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of parts of the 
uman system, &c. 
In the primary schools the children are well ground- 
in studies of a more elementary character. 
Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 
JAMES SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market St. 


ed 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee on Instruction of Westtown Boarding 
School meet at Philadelphia in the Committee-room on 
Arch street, on Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 10 a. Mm. 


1881, 107} ; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102§; do. 1867, 1043;} MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


do. 1868, 108 ; new 5’s, 106%; new 44 per cents, 104; ; 


new 4 per cents, 100}. 
Cotton.—Sales of 350 bales at 124 a 12} cts. 


Flour and Meal.—Minnesota extra family, $5.75 a 
$6 ; Penna. and Ohio family, $5.25 a $5.50; patent and 
7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 per 


other high grades at $6 a 
barrel. Corn meal, $2.75 per barrel. 
Grain.—Red wheat, $1.01 a $1.03; amber, 


$1.05 a) Monthly Meeti f Friends, f i 
$1.07 ; white, $1.08 2 $1.10. Corn, 4a 52 cle, Onte onthly Meeting of Friends, for children of both sexes. 


white, old, 36 a 38 cts.; new, 34 a 35 cts, per bushel. 


The next school year will commence on the 9th of 


Ninth month. For circular, address 
JANE M. Exprings, box 35, Malvern, Pa. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY 
Will be opened 9th mo. 2d, under the care of Chester 


RicHarp T. Capsury, Principal. 
ANNA WooLMAsS, Assistant. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Susanna F. Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Sarah Green, R. L., $2.10, vol. 52, and for 
Eliza G. Sheffield, Conn., $2.10, vol. 52; from George 
F. Wood, N. Y., per J. C. Maule, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Beulah Garrigues, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Isaac Leeds, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Isaac Powell Leeds, $2.60, 
to No. 52, vol. 52, and Susan Powell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Edward Thorn, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for 
Barton F. Thorn, $2.10, vol. 52; from Elizabeth T. 
Engle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph H. Brooks, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah C. Paul, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for Abigail R. Paul, City, $2, vol. 52; from 
Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph War- 
ing, Canada, $2.10, to No. 23, vol. 53, and for George 
Pollard, Jesse Stover, Thomas Cornell, John Moore and 
Benson Lossing, $2.10 each, vol. 52, and William G. 
Austin, $2.10, to No. 27, vol. 53 ; from Thomas Wilbur, 
N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from Sabina Hancock, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Benjamin Bowerman, Mich., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Isaac P. Wilbur, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Mary Ann 
Slade and Eunice Gidley, Mass., and Mary A. Gardner, 
R. I., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Isaac Child, [o., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Henry W. Wills, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, 
and for Joshua S. Wills, Joseph H. Haines, and Joseph 
Evans, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from David J. Scott, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52, and for Ann Scott, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Jno. M. Saunders, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary H. 
Pennell, W. Phila., $2.10, vol. 52, and for John Hill, 
N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from Ann K. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from George Brinton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Jane B. Smith, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary B. Wills, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Phebe L. Waln, City, $2, 
vol. 52; from Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
William Fisher, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from 8S. B. DeCou, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Daniel J. Morrell, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Philip Carter, Md., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from 
Jacob Edge, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Eliza Tnomas, 
Jun’r, $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary Maris, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52, and Samuel W. Maris, Md., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Benjamin Wiggins, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from James 
Smedley, City, $2, vol. 52, and for Sarah Haines, N.J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Dr. Joseph Warrington, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Deborah Woolman, City, $2, vol. 
52; from Daniel Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Robert Knowles, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52, and 
for David Peckham, Lorenzo Rockwell, Hubert Rock- 
well, George C. Carpenter, Benjamin Knowles, James 
R. Boss, i oseph Collins and Sarah T. Boss, N. Y., 
Henry A. Knowes, Io., and David F. Knowles, Vt., 
$2.10 each, vol. 52; from S. H. Ferguson, Conn., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Joseph Scattergood, Agent, Pa., for 
Phineas Pratt, $2.10, vol. 52. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


A well qualified Teacher wishes a situation in a 
Friends School, in city or country. 
Inquire at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


The Memorials of our deceased friends, Alfred re 
and Ebenezer Worth, have been printed in pamphlet 
form and may be obtained at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 
tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 8. Front St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Drep, at his residence in Smyrna, N. Y., on the 29th 
of 7th mo. 1878, BensAmin Boss, in the 86th year of 
his age, an esteemed member and elder of Smyrna 
Monthly Meeting. He was a firm believer in the an- 
cient doctrines of the Society, and his friends have a 
comfortable evidence that his end was peace. 


No. 422: Walnut Street. 





